THE PERIOD OF ACHIEVEMENT
connection with a project for the European Mediterranean Academy of Arts, at Cote d'Azur, near Cannes. One interesting reflection about the country here and its relation to this project occurs in a letter home. He feels the essential character of the country. 'Up winding ways to Le Luc. Nature here is unspoiled, unharmed, simple, breathing deeply. The little towns have the aspect of southern Spain about them. The shadows in the angles of the stone walls, the quiet squares with the great tangle of their plane-trees, seem to be deeply loved by the people. With their water-ways and fountains, their general manner of life is that of an ancient people. But it is too remote to be the "Academic de la Mediterranee" if it is not to become a cloister. Only contact with the world brings problems up for judgement and solution.'
There is one more large and important undertaking that Mendelsohn was engaged on before his departure from Germany, the large zinc works and power-station in Magdeburg, the building of which was started in 1932, the year Mendelsohn was elected a Member of the Prussian Academy of Arts, in Berlin. These works were on the largest scale, and may be regarded as a small town, which include the power-station, factory buildings, administration offices, houses for the directors, social institutions, and schools. Care was taken so to relate the parts of various buildings that it should work smoothly and efficiently as a perfectly functioning organism. To convey an idea of its size, the sulphuric acid installation is 1,000 feet long and 100 feet high; the three chimneys are each 500 feet high, that is 135 feet higher than the top of St. Paul's. Some idea of the scale can be gathered from the photographs of the model reproduced. The length of railway line and trucks afford a rough standard of measurement.
In 1932, when the economic depression was affecting Europe, Mendelsohn attended the Congress of the International Institution for Cultural Collaboration at Zurich, and delivered an address on "The Creative Spirit of the World Crisis'. In this paper, which was published shortly afterwards, he makes a survey of the political and social conditions in Europe before and after the last War, and of the principal European tendencies in the arts of architecture, music, literature, painting, and sculpture, and the sciences. He regards the state of the arts, particularly architecture, as symptomatic of the general state of society, and contends that the problems that confront society are the same as those that confront the arts, solutions of the problems being fundamentally the same in each case. These solutions are derived from natural phenomena and may be stated as the principles that actuate organic growth and structure. There is a
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